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AN ADDRESS. 


This thoughtful essay of exhortation was 
prepared by a committee of Darby Monthly 
Meeting, and is addressed to the members of 
that body. We deem it profitable reading 
for others similarly situated, and hope it may 
be useful in strengthening the zeal and stimu- 
lating the energy of those who must bear the 
responsibility of our Society in the future: 


Under a deep sense of our responsibility, 
and with hearts overflowing with love and 
concern for those who profess with us, we feel 
that we can extend to you the exhortation of 
Paul, “ Let us draw near to God with a true 
heart,”—“ Let us hold fast the profession of 
our faith without wavering,”—“ Not forsak- 
ing the assembling of ourselves together, as 
the manner of some is.” 

In the days of Paul it was considered a 
reasonable duty to assemble for Divine wor- 
ship, and it continues to the present time to 
be considered an obligation resting on all 
professing to be followers of Christ. And 
which of all religious bodies makes a more ex- 
alted profession than the Society of Friends? 
that of being led and guided by the Spirit of 
Christ, the Divine Monitor within: and to 
worship in spirit and in truth without de- 

nding upon any outward teacher; believ- 
ing that the true ministry is of the spirit, 
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whether vocally expressed or by impression 
on the mind. Shall we let go the noble testi- 
monies which have been entrugted to us? 
Shall it be said of us as of a people formerly, 
“Are ye so foolish? having begun in the 
spirit, are ye now made perfect by the flesh ?” 


What shall we say? What can we do? 
that we may impress upon our members the 
necessity we feel for increased diligence in 
the attendance of our meetings. 

Knowing that an outward organization is 
necessary for the existence of our Society, and 
being sensible of the responsibility resting 
upon its members for the continuance there- 
of, we would encourage all to greater faith- 
fulness in endeavoring to rein the walls 
of our Zion, and restore the waste places. 


Our Meeting is one of the oldest in Penn- 
sylvania, established by the immediate fol- 
lowers of William Penn, nearly two centuries 
ago. Shall it still continue to exist? This 
is a practical question, and if presented to 
each mind, the reply would certainly be an 
affirmative response. Some of us who feel 
concerned to attend all our religious meetings 
for worship and discipline must in the course 
of nature soon pass ‘away. Where must¢he 
succession be found to perpetuate them ? 

The work of the Lord will go on. The 
principles we hold dear will never die. If 
our members are not faithful, we believe that 
others: will be called into thé vineyard to 
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labor, and “strangers shall stand and feed 
our flocks, and the sons of the alien shall 

be our plowmen and your vine-dressers.” 

e know that some of our younger mem- 
bers feel that business relations prevent their 
attendance with us in our little mid-week 
gatherings, but we feel concerned to appeal 
to all for the very few hours required for this 
important duty ; especially for the attendance 
of our Monthly Meetings. It must be appa- 
rent to all that a neglect of the business 
meetings of an organization must, if con- 
tinued, be followed by its extinction. 

It is not merely on account of our outward 
organization, or that our meetings shall be 
kept up, that we make this appeal, but for 
our spiritual advancement and growth in the 
Truth ; believing that the assembling of our- 
selves together for true Spiritual worship is 
one of the highest duties that we owe to our 
Heavenly Father. As we are willing to lay 
aside for a short time our outward affairs, 
and in true humility and sincerity of heart 
seek to feel His presence in our midst, we 
shall be strengthened and better fitted for the 
duties of life, feeling that the Divine blessing 
has rested upon us. 

In an especial manner do our feelings of 
interest and sympathy go forth to our 
younger friends. We feel that we need the 
aid of your spirits, and your co-operation 
with us in every good word and work, that 
we may endeavor to maintain a true and free 
Spiritual worship. You of all others should 
be most interested in the support of the testi- 
monies which have been given us to bear, 
and were so faithfully adhered to by our 
worthy predecessors through suffering and 
persecution. On you must devolve the re- 
sponsibilities of our Society, when those of 
more advanced years shall have passed away. 

Then let us go up together to the house of 
the Lord, that we may be taught of His 
ways, and be more fully enabled to walk in 
His paths. 

With a desire for the spiritual and tempo- 
ral welfare of all who are connected With us 
in religious fellowship, we present these views 
for the serious, deliberate consideration of 
each of our members. 

Signed on behalf of the Darby Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held Sixth month 19th, 
1882. Isaac L. Bartram, Clerks 

MatILpa GARRIGUES, : 





I know of nothing to give unfailing moral 
eifergy to the mind but a living faith in a 
Being of infinite perfections, and who is 
always with us to aid, strengthen, reward, 
reprove, chasten and guide to immortality.— 
Channing. 


cannot too highly estimate the value of an 
experimental 
operations of Divine Power, those workings 
whereby the blind eyes are made to see, the 
deaf ears to hear, and the tongue of the dumb 
to spea 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCRAP NO. 11. 


“ Be still, and know that I am God.” We 





nowledge of the immediate 


k. 
From the language of our text we may in- 


—— = 


fer that in order to realize this great blessing 
there must be on our part a co-operation with 
the heavenly design towards man. We must 
obey the command “ Be still,” if we would be 
found ready to recognize the immediate visi- 
tations of Heavenly Love. 
creaturely imaginings are hushed, or brought 


It is when all 


into subjection, that we are able to discern 
between thing and thing, and to realize the 
great truth that we are indeed the recipients 
of the “ Unspeakable Gift,” the immediate 
manifestation of Divine Power which, if 
recognized, and its controlling influence prac- 
tically acknowledged, would work in us to 
will and to do according to the Divine Law, 
as revealed to our inner consciousness. 

Let none forget the terms upon which are 
realized the sufficiency of Divine guidance, 
as offered to man through its immediate man- 
ifestations. “ Be still, and know that I am 
God.” A condition that is attained through 
watchfulness, and a careful cultivation of the 
listening ear. 

In this busy world, where the attention is 
often unduly engrossed by its cares, or its 
pleasures, we need a frequent reminder to call 
us to our watch-tower that we may watch 
and see what the Lord will say unto us. It 
is through such watching that the word of 
instruction comes and is recognized. It is 
through such seasons of heavenly communion 
that our spirits are refreshed, and the inner 
life nourished. The language may still be 
heard by the listening ear, “ Keep silence be- 
fore me all ye islands, and let the people re- 
new their strength.” 

Are we enough alive to a sense of the 
blessed reality of this heavenly communion, 
and do we hold in active remembrance as a 
living watchword, designed for daily use, the 
injunction, “ Be still, and know that I am 
God”? If we dothen we may say with one of 
our poets we are 


“Rich in experience that angels might covet, 
Rich in a faith that has grown with our years, 
Rich in the love that grew from and above it 
Soothing our sorrows and hushing our fears,” 
Philadelphia, Seventh month, 1882. J. J. 

———__+-~ee—— 
Ipeas are the great warriors of the world, 
and a war that has no idea behind it is simply 

a brutality. 

= 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Entered into rest on Sixth-day morning, 
Fourth month 7th, 1882, Hannah L. Robbins, 
in the eighty-sixth year of her age. 

She was born near Allentown, Monmouth 
county, N.J., onthe 21st of Eleventh month, 
1796, and was the daughter of Thomas and 
Ann Lawrie, and a descendant of Gawen Law- 
rie, fourth Governor of New Jersey. Her 
father was a valued minister of the Society of 
Friends. When quite young, her parents 


, moved to Salem county, and settled near 


Woodstown. 


Early in life she showed a fondness for 
spiritual things, preferring the society of 
those who were called to the ministry to that 
of those who were gayer and nearer her own 
age. 

Her father, knowing her extreme diffi- 
dence, often called on her to read the Bible 
and other good and interesting writings to 
friends visiting them, which prepared her, in 
a great measure, for: filling the office of clerk 
of the Monthly Meeting, to which service she 
was appointed at the age of twenty. After- 
wards she was assistant clerk of the Quarterly 
Meeting, acting in that capacity, and as regu- 
lar clerk, or as a substitute, for a period of 


fifty years. 


One particular occasion when she was called 
on to read was when Samuel Hackett came 
to her father very much depressed and need- 
ing counsel ; he seemed called upon to walk 
in a very narrow path, and queried to know 
whether it would be right to engage in any 
worldly occupation, or was it required of him 
to engage only in spiritual things. 

Hannah, at the request of her father, read 
a piece entitled, ‘ There is no life pleasing to 
God but that which is useful to mankind.” 
Samuel Hackett left, both strengthened and 
encouraged by the interview. 

Of the many Friends traveling in the min- 
istry who called to see them, her particular 
favorite was Micajah Collins. Only a few 
days previous to her last illness she gave an 
account of a visit he made, and spoke of his 
lively, genial disposition, which endeared him 
to many friends, and especially to the young. 
On taking his leave he said to her, “ Hannah, 
thou hast the countenance of thy father; 
walk in the footsteps of thy father.” This, 
with other good advice, made a lasting im- 
pression on her mind. 

Although always seriously inclined, as life 
advanced her devotion to the service of the 
Master became more marked, and though 
never called upon to give public expression of 
her faith, she was always in her place in all 
meetings for worship and discipline, and was 


». an elder for a number of years. 


She felt a warm interest in the First day 
school, being a member of the adult class, and 
had expected to attend on the day on which 
she was taken sick. 


+ She was always a source of information to 
those in her company; having a very reten- 
tive memory, she could entertain her com- 
panions on almost any subject which had at 
any period of her life claimed her attention. 


Always firm in her faith, yet never narrow- 
minded, she willingly allowed those differing 
in belief with her to follow the leading of 
their own minds, only wishing that they might 
at the last be gathered to the Father. 


She was married to Joseph Allen in 1819, 
and just one year from the day she was mar- 
ried she was left a widow with an infant 
daughter. 

In 1825 she married Nathaniel Robbins, 
and removed to her late residence near 
Woodstown. Three children were born to 
them. 

Her health during her early married life 
was delicate, but as age increased her physi- 
cal nature strengthened, and for many years 
previous to her first attack of apoplexy, which 
occurred in the spring of 1876, she enjoyed 
excellent health. 

This attack was very severe, and for some 
time her life was almost despaired of, but to 
the surprise of her friends she rallied, and 
with the exception of a slight deficiency in 
her speech, regained her usual health, which 
continued until the commencement of her last 
sickness, on First-day morning, Fourth month 
2d. Although apparently not seriously ill at 
first, after four days of sickness, which was 
borne with that same sweet spirit so charac- 
teristic in health, her disease took a sudden 
change, developing into typhoid pneumonia, 
and she grew rapidly worse. 

For some hours previous to her death she 
endured great suffering; she expressed a de- 
sire to be released and be at rest, which was 
granted on the morning of the 7th inst., when 
she passed peacefully away to join the ran- 
somed and redeemed, after an illness of only 
five days, her mind remaining bright and un- 
clouded until the last moment of her life. 

F. A. H. 

Gop knows as well as you what you have 
to struggle against,—aye, a thousand times 
better. He knows,—what does he not know ? 
Therefore pray to him. Cry to him to make 
your will like His own will, that you may love 
what He ‘loves, hate what He hates, and do 
what He wishes you to do; and you will surely 
find it come true that those who try to mend 
and yet know that they cannot mend them- 
selves, God will mend them.— Kingsley. 
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LIFE WITHOUT LOVE IS DEATH. 
BY ELIZABETH P. CHANNING. 

Dr. Channing’s mother wrote to one of 
her sons: “Mary must encourage the good 
feelings of her child; they are too soon lost 
in this unfeeling world. What I possess I 
hope may remain as long as life. Life with- 
out love is: death.” Noteworthy advice 
from one who was an example of the severe 
virtues, honesty, candor, justice. But even 
these, she felt, were incomplete without the 
halo of love. 

It is to be feared that mothers nowa- 
days fail of the sedulous religious instruc- 
tion which was the rule a few generations 
back, and with whose priceless worth the 
material advantages of the present are not 
worthy to be compared. Nor is there pro- 
gress in good manners ; for the slackening of 
enforced reverence to elders is not replaced 
by that sweet deference which is a lesser 
gospel, and would make the whole world 
glad. Are mothers careful to encourage the 
good feelings of their children? Are these 
not left very much at hap-hazard? True, 
there are over-sensitive children whose sen- 
sibility needs direction, if not restraint ; 
but, as a rule, healthy, happy-go-lucky chil- 
dren are selfish enough to need rousing to 
the rights of others. They will be the hap- 
pier all their lives for being trained to the 
little courtesies of life. Marked is the dif- 
ference between a household that respects 
these and one to whom they are indifferent. 
A guest sometimes overhears a kindly word 
that lets her into the secret of family affec- 
tion, and an habitual, unthought of act 
teaches a lesson where a sermon often fails. 
In this way, we may be the best of 
preachers. And the child not only needs to 
feel sympathy, but to be sure it is felt for 
him. Poor little man! What a dreary 
time he often has of it,—dreaded for his 
noise and his mischief, and pushed off any- 
where, out of the way! He grows reserved 
and undemonstrative, while in secret pining 
for outspoken affection,—this longing be- 
trayed late in life, to the surprise of those 
who have little to repair neglect. 

Ah, what the courage of love has done to 
enable the individual to bear his burden 
and to help others to bear theirs! Look 
back over the lives of those you have known. 
How varied, yet how heavy has been the 
weight of woe their meek or turbulent 
spirits have borne! You may have blamed 
their want of hope at times; but, now, you 
see more clearly. and wonder at the courage 
of love with which they faced fate and the 
world. No longer critical, but pitying, you 
wonder that frail humanity could go through 
it all. It never could but fur that courage 


SS ce 


of love which has made, and will ever make, 
retired homes and patient sick-rooms the 
grandest battle-fields of life. 

The tricks of trade, the adulteration of 
food, the shoddy in raiment, the deaconing 
of fruit, the rebuke of honest salesmen for 
selling goods in the light,—in fine all the 
mean and base frauds would be impossible, 
were love the rule of life. Impossible, too, 
the society faults of flattery and insincerity, 
and the subtle, prevailing egotism which 
eats out the milk of human kindness, makes 


it difficult to put one’s self in another's - 


place, and turns life into a disgraceful 
scramble for place or profit. Here, one will 
say, “It is natural for men to talk about 
what is most interesting to them,—self. 
Looked at indulgently, it is quite amusing.” 
Truth obliges us to protest that amusing 
for a little while, long-continued, there is no 
bore equal to an egotist, incapable of listen- 
ing, every topic started of interest only as it 
leads back to self. 

Egotism is natural, ‘but self-abnegation 
is divine. There is no cant in John Wool- 
man’s journal, only pure love of souls. He 
walked near to God. Fame and pleasure 
wear their true aspect, when contrasted with 
his piety, charity, and self-abnegation. He 
scented from afar the morning without 
clouds. 

We ponder on the dissatisfaction of life. 
The joy that a child is born soon changes 
into anxiety over its self-will or fear for its 
future. ‘The shadowed ones, the middle- 
aged, are wearied lifting heavy loads, mis- 
understanding others or themselves, most 
unhappy. Why is it that at times philan- 
thropy, culture, the church, seem poor and 
disappointing? The fault is in ourselves. 
Enthusiasm, that divine gift, is growing 
cold. What so rare, what so noble, as per- 
sistent enthusiasm? That is the way out 
of all our troubles. Only love rightly, “ love 
enough,” and there will be no self-love to 
rebuke. Then, we shall never add to others’ 
burdens by bemoaning our woes to those who 
cannot, though they would gladly, help them. 

But enough, and too much, for those who 
will not listen. To those who will remem- 
ber, life without love is death,— death before 
its time to the aged, to the sensitive. You 
may have nothing else to give, but you have 
all to give in giving love. Give it while the 
ear can hear. How it must surprise our be- 
loved to find how much we really did care for 
them, and yet did not tell them when they 
were with us, if they wake to our love ‘in 
heaven ! 

“Tf he were with us now, 


Light in those eyes and thought within that 
brow, 


Al 
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We could undo 

Much that has made him frown, 

Much that has cast him down, 

Much that we rue, 

And make this life to him like Paradise anew. 

Oh! heavy thought! 

How sone more joy for him we might have 
wrought, 

And gladness won! 

We mourn not for the dead 

But for kind words unsaid, 

And deeds undone, 

Which might have made life’s turbid current 
run 

Brighter than dewdrops in the morning sun.”’ 


“If only men showed half as much love to 
each other in life as they do when one dies 
or goes away.” —Christian Register. 





THE TEACHER'S CONSCIENCE. 


We find in Unity the following essay on 
the ethical as well as the intellectual work of 
the teacher of youth, from the pen of Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard College. 


In most respects the teacher’s conscience 
should closely resemble the conscience of 
other intelligent and well-trained members of 
the community. Thus it hardly needs to be 
said that teachers, like other people, ought to 
be just, temperate, neat, patient, gentle and 

unctual. These are duties of universal ob- 
igation which are no more and no less bind- 
ing upon teachers as individuals than upon 
other men ; but in view of the publicity and 
scope of the teacher’s function the community 
has undoubtedly a greater interest in the 
practice of these ordinary virtues on the part 
of its teachers than on the part of most of its 
members. The character and conduct of 
most people influence, outside of their own 
families, only a small number of adult as- 
sociates; but the teacher serves as an ex- 
ample and guide for large numbers of obser- 
vant, susceptible and imitative youth. The 
conscience of the teacher sets a standard of 
conscience for his pupils ; his daily conduct 
supplies their most impressive lesson, and it 
is his highest function to develop and train 
their sense of duty. The teacher who, as the 
result of all his intercourse with his pupils, 
has strengthened in their hearts the authority 
of the “1 ought” and “I ought not,” has 
rendered them the best service which one 
human being can render to another. 

To many conscientious teachers it is a for- 
midable thought that their ultimate influence 
may depend upon qualities in themselves of 
which they are unconscious, or which at least 
they have never designedly either cultivated 
or repressed, Almost every grown-up person 
who reflects upon the effect which each of his 
several teachers had upon him, is surprised 
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quality, some occasional act perhaps incon* 
sistent with the general character, some habit 
seemingly of small moment, made much 
deeper impression upon him than the obvious 
qualities, regular modes of action, and ap- 
parently important habits of the teacher. A 
man of many accomplishments, of dignified 
presence and refined character, is the head of 
a large school fos a generation; and in the 
end it appears that the most vivid impres- 
sions which his old pupils retain of him are 
that he was very clean and always tidily 
dressed, and that his speech was singulgrly 
clear and accurate. Another man, slovenly, 
quick-tempered, rough in speech, and almost 
brutal in manners, is chiefly remembered for 
the manliness with which he occasionally 
confessed his errors and retracted his wrong- 
ful accusations. 

A young man of moderate parts and feeble 
health struggles through a few years of ser- 
vice in a great school before he dies. He 
was but a poor teacher ; yet hundreds of men 
will never forget the unaffected reverence 
with which he repeated every morning the 
Lord’s prayer. Perhaps this picture which 
he left upon his pupils’ minds has been as 
useful to them as the arithmetic and gram- 
mar, which he failed to teach them, would 
have been. The practical lesson to be drawn 
from such facts as these is that a teacher 
needs an active imagination, and a conscience 
watchful and quick—an imagination which 
enables him to see himself through young 
eyes, and a conscience which is sensitive at 
all times, and which takes cognizance of 
things incidental and seemingly trivial, as 
well as of things great and frequently recur- 
ring. 

Within the proper limits of this paper 
room may perhaps be found to discuss, very 
briefly, four points of a teacher’s duty which 
are not always much emphasized, namely, 
his duty to cultivate in his pupils—1. The 
spirit of inquiry ; 2. Exactness or truthful- 
ness; 3. The historical sense; 4. The sense 
of honor. 

1. It is the too common habit of elders to 
repress, or try to repress,in children and 
young people, the spirit of inquiry which is 
natural to them, and to make them accept an 
answer, explanation or decision based on au- 
thority, instead of encouraging them to reach 
their own conclusion through adequate inves- 
tigation. Linguistic studies foster, in both 
teachers and pupils, the inclination to rely on 
usage; mathematical studies cultivate the 
taste for logical demonstration; and scien- 
tific studies, of all the studies accessible to 
children, are best adapted to develop and 
train 2 just and genuine spirit of inquiry. 
Now, a daring spirit of investigation into the 
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‘laws of nature, the customs and traditional 
opinions of society, the forms and processes 
of government, and the rules and results of 
trade, is characteristic of the times, and it is 
of the utmost importance that not only the 
few leaders of opinion, but the common peo- 
ple also, should understand what candid re- 
search is and implies. No adult, who thinks 
at all, can in these days, help inhaling the 
pervading atmosphere of free inquiry, and 
every child should be early habituated to it. 
The teacher should seize every opportunity 
to make his pupils inquire, observe and rea- 
son for themselves on every subject which 
can be brought within the range of their in- 
telligence. He should use every means to 
restrict the appeal to authority, and to 
strengthen the habit of reasonable inquiry 
and consequent determination for one’s eelf. 
Even when enforcing that unhesitating obe- 
dience which is often necessary to the well- 
being of a school, the republican teacher 
should remember that submission to a law, 
the grounds of which are understood and ac- 
cepted, makes citizens, but that submission 
to an arbitrary command from fear of pun- 
ishment makes slaves. 

2. Another very important habit which it 
is the duty of the teacher to inculcate is the 
habit of exactness or truthfulness of thought 
and speech. A great step has been made in 
this direction when a child has been taught 
that it isa hard thing to get at a fact, to 
_— & proposition, or to establish a truth. 

ery few adults have any idea how hard this 
process is in history, language, philosophy, 
wsthetics, natural science, or indeed any de- 
partment of knowledge. It is a natural ten- 
dency in children and all uninstructed per- 
sons to accept unattested facts and unproved 
conclusions which happen to fall in with their 
preconceived notions or prejudices. This 
tendency it is the duty of the teacher to com- 
bat at every turn, and with it the similar ten- 
dency to generalize hastily from a few in- 
stances. All practice in exact observation 
and exact description cultivates truthfulness, 
and this practice it should be the care of the 
conscientious teacher to provide. It is all- 
important that the teacher set an example of 
truthfulness. If he pretend to a knowledge 
which he does not possess, if he hesitate to 
avow on occasion his ignorance or his need of 
farther study, if he be loose and slipshod in 
his own statements and descriptions, he must 
not expect to succeed in teaching the child- 
ren who are exposed to his influence to be 
truthful. Perfect candor is an indispensable 
quality in a teacher. Children are very quick 
to detect any lack of this virtue in their in- 
structors and governors; indeed, like all in- 
experienced persons, they are prone to attrib- 


ute deceitful conduct to honest people. 

3. Again, it is the duty of the teacher to 
cultivate in his pupils from a very early age 
the sense that they are bound by indissoluble 
ties to past and to future generations; that 
they cannot live to themselves alone; that 
they belong not only to a family but to a 
town, a State, and a Nation; and that they 
share in all the worth and wealth, and in all 
the barbarism and misery of their race. 
Biographies, family histories, local monu- 
ments, grave-yards, town avnals, public cere- 
monies and observances, and the social and 
political organizations with which children 
come into contact, must be made the vehic- 
les of these ideas of common interests, rights 
and duties. Children and young persons 
are naturally selfish, absorbed in the eager 
pursuit, from moment to moment, of what 
seems to them good at the instant, without. 
thought of their relations to others. This 
supreme selfishness the cultivation of the 
historical seuse tends to moderate and sub- 
due. _ . 
4. Finally, the conscientious teacher ought 
to use every endeavor to implant in the 
minds of his pupils a nice sense of honor. 
This sentiment, which makes part of every 
fine or noble character, is at bottom a just 
sense of what is right, true and generous ; 
but as applied to one’s own consciousness it 
is nearly equivalent to self-respect. Attri- 
buted in times past only to the privileged 
few, it must become the possession of the 
many if free institutions are to prove dura- 
ble. That increased attention to the cultiva- 
of this sentiment is needed in schools of all 
grades may be inferred from the deplorable 
state of student opinion in colleges concern- 
ing such dishonorable practices as presenting 
false excuses, signing deceitful statements in 
order to secure trivial or-substantial advan- 
tages in violation of rules, answering falsely 
at roll-calls, and cheating at examinations. 
Young men who are guilty of these practices 
in the colleges of the Northern States do 
not, in general, lose caste with their fellows 
thereby ; and yet college students are the se- 
lected product of American schools. The 
means of cultivating this sense of honor are 
chiefly these: In the first place, the conscien- 
tious teacher ought invariably to make a pro- 
found distinction between dishonorable of- 
fences and those violations of necessary rules. 
which may be inadmissible indeed, but are 
not inherently vicious. It confounds all 
moral distinctions in the minds of his pupils 
if a teacher rebuke and punish lack of ap- 
plication, pranks, or noise in the same man- 
ner as lying and cheating. Secondly, the 
teacher should invariably express the utmost 


reprobation of dishonorable conduct. Thirdly, ¢ 


~ 
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he should hold up for the admiration of his 
pupils the words and actions of men and wo- 
men who have conspicuously exemplified the 
meaning and worth of honor. ... 


[This essay, with which we heartily concur, 
would have been more complete if President 
Eliot had given due emphasis to the culture 
of the religious nature, the sense of respon- 
sibility to a. higher power.—Ebs. ] 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BEST THINGS. 


“ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report,—think on these 
things.” 

The pure are true, the true are lovely, and 
honesty always bears a good report, and is 
sure to bring the most beneficial results. 

How desirable that mankind, as. a, whole, 

ursue a course so rich in blessings. Only a 
ittle consideration and wise reflection would 
be sufficient to demonstrate the value of such 
a way of conducting either public or private 
affairs: Safety and success stand at the door, 
warding off calamities, while prudence always 
tends to enhance enjoyment of the highest 
order by keeping an even balance and main- 
taining an equilibrium, neither rising too high 
on the one hand, nor on the other sinking too 
low. 

The advice of the Apostle is worthy of 
acceptance: “Be careful for nothing; but 
in everything, by prayer and supplication, 
with thanksgiving, let your requests be made 
known to God.” This brings us to the true 
helper, the inexhaustible fountain of life and 
love, who will fulfill our desires, or in deny- 
ing, give us strength to meet the trial. 

O, that men would praise the Lord for His 
wonderful goodness! He bringeth down to 
the gates of death and He raiseth up again to 
the heights of salvation. Blessed be His 
name! His mercy and goodness are immeas- 
urable, and His grace is the glory of all lands. 
With all the records of the past, the half has 
not been told us. Who, then, can fathom the 
depths of Him who is infinite? And yet, we 
are privileged to call Him Father, and to 
pour out our souls to Him in the fulness of 
trust, that He will hear in Heaven, His dwel- 
ling-place, our humble petitions, and answer 
them according to our needs. He knows our 
frailty; He remembers that we are as dust. 
Let us render thanksgiving and praise for all 
His benefits. There is everything to encour- 
age us to “seek peace and pursue it,” to lay 
righteousness to the line and judgment to the 
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plummet, and to humble ourselves under the 
mighty hand of God, that as a people He may 
exalt us, and place His name amongst us as 
a nation that He hath chosen. 


Saran Hunt. 
Seventh mo. 5th. 


=a SCRAPS*#— 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


.... Yesterday I attended ‘the midweek 
meeting here, a small company about 12 men 
and women, and a few children. I do not 
know that I ever met with a little band in 
which I felt more interest; a sweet, calm 
feeling seemed to spread over us, and I 
thought, surely the Master remembers the 
two or three gathered for worship. I could 
not withhold a few words of encouragement 
which arose for them. There was one young 
mother with three little children who sat so 
quietly, telling of the mother’s training, and 
I thought, surely her care and{tender thought- 
fulness over her little ones would be blessed. 
I feel that my day of service is nearly closed, 
yet I ever desire to keep near my people, en- 
couraging all that is good, and though I may 
see much that I am not able to enter into, let 
me not judge, but trust that He who has 
surely awakened in minds a craving after 
Truth, will in due time regulate the active 
zealous spirit, and bring all under Divine 
control. As I advance in life, I feel more 
and more withheld from entering the judg- 
ment seat, desiring that my own heart may 
be kept clean, so that above all Heavenly 
Love may be felt... .. 








.... A few weeks ago, I received a short 
note from —, evidently written under 
a feeling of sadness and discouragement, allud- 
ing to her frequent experience of late of the 
absence of that sustaining power she had 
known in earlier life. I could to some ex- 
tent sympathize with this experience, and so 
wrote her, and soon after receiving my letter 
she passed away, may we not believe to real- 
ize that it was only the worn-out body that 
intercepted the flow of Divine life? Perhaps 
most aged persons who have endeavored 
through life to live up to the requirements of 
duty, and who have set a high standard be- 
fore them, suffer at times from similar dis- 
couragement. As the active interest in the 
things connected with this life diminishes, the 
mind turns with increased longing to feel 
more and more of Divine support, and a 
sense of its absence is harder to bear than in 
earlier, active life. The Psalmist evidently 
felt this when he petitions, ‘“ Cast me not off 
in the time of old age, forsake me not when 
my strength faileth!” I should think that 
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persons who dwell much on their own feelings, 
and who judge themselves too much by their 
moods, would be most liable to fall into des- 
sang A under some of the infirmities of old 
age. e need to have fully established in 
our minds a firm faith in the goodness and 
love of our Heavenly Father that He pities 
His children, and judges them not by their 
transient moods, but by their earnest, it may 
be imperfect, striving to be conformed to His 
will. We need, too, to cultivate more know- 
ledge of and reverence for the /aws He has 
established for the government of body, soul, 
and spirit, that we may conform to these when 
known, and cheerfully bear the penalty when 
we have violated them wach wise 


_ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
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A Hint.—We renew the exhortation that 
always comes uppermost at this season of the 
year to Friends who seek repose or recreation 
away from the dust and heat of our cities, 
that in their goings they remember the little 
centres of Friendly influence scattered here 
and there over our land, and as far as is 
practicable make it a point to gather with 
the few or the many in their religious assem- 
blies. It will often be found that in isolated 
places where only the two or the three remain 
to steady “the Ark” of our holy Covenant, 
they who gather are favored to meet the 
Master of Assemblies, and find refreshment 
and strength beyond what is often gained in 
the larger meetings. And it is so pleasant to 
be remembered that it well repays an effort, 
though it cost us something in its accomplish- 
ment. To the children especially are these 
visits most acceptable. Many of us grate- 
fully remember the ministers and other con- 
cerned Friends whose presence at our meet- 
ings and in our country-homes has brought 
so much gladness to our young hearts, and 
the kind and loving counsel of these has 
fallen like the gentle dew upon the tender 
grass, giying us courage and hope in our 
small endeavors to do the right.- 

Let each one inquire what can be done in 
this direction, and be willing to take part 
in so helpful a service. 

Friends in the past sought out occasions 
for usefulness, and made long and fatigu- 
ing journeys that they might carry comfort 


and encouragement to their distant brethren. 
The conveniences of travel that we enjoy 
ought surely to be an inducement to us to 
emulate their excellent example. 


Tue Signs oF THE TimEs.—This Western 
World observes the indications of war in the 
East with very varied feelings. The cold 
and mercantile spirit almost hopes for such 
turnings and overturnings, for such destruc- 
tive action of the world’s great powers as shall 
increase the need for the products of American 
industry in the world and turn the balance of 
trade in our favor; while the Christian ever 
has love to God and to man as his ruling 
motive and counts all other motives compara- 
tively unworthy. The interesting region 
watered by the Nile has been the theatre of 
uncounted tragedies through the ages; and of 
late there have been signs of change which it 
was at- one time hoped would be advance- 
ment. 

Now a British fleet, fully equipped, lies 
threatening the chief city of Egypt, and upon 
the threads of a doubtful diplomacy hang 
the solemn question of peace or war. The 
hope of the humanitarian is that the authori- 
tative voice of England may be heard in 
warning, and that the powers that are now 
working in Egypt may accept its dictation, 
and forbear to bring upon their country the 
infinite misery of war. 

As matters now stand, there appear to be 
possibilities of a ‘long and terrible tragedy, or 
of a short and fierce war of conquest, and 
utter humiliation to the Moslem power, if not 
to the extinction of the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe. 

It cannot be doubted that England’s great 
statesman, who now stands at the helm of the 
ship of state, is deeply anxious to prevent the 
cruelty and waste of war; but it may be that 
the warlike instincts of the English people will 
be so aroused by the circumstances of the 
situation that even the pacific wisdom of 
Gladstone may not suffice to avert the con- 
flict. 

Let us hope that the tide of events may 
have so favorable a turn that the sword will 
return to its scabbard unstained, and the in- 
terests of civilization be served by pacific 
progress and progressive enlightenment in the 


“—. 
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venerable land of the Pharoahs. But if war 
does indeed come, involving misery and 
slaughter to innocent thousands, we must still 
believe the Most High yet reigneth supreme, 
and that His love and care extends to all the 
peoples of the earth, 

“From seeming evil still educing good.” 





SwARTHMORE CoLLEGE—SpecIAL Notice 
To Frrenps.—The present prospect is that 
the College will be filled witli students the 
coming school-year, as the applications for 
admission, even at this early date, are consi- 
derable in number. 

Although the price to children of mem- 
bers of the Society is $100 per annum less 
than to others, it is the desire of the managers 
that the advantages of the institution be ex- 
tended to as many Friends as_ possible. 
While the children of members will always 
have the preference, we must manifestly ac- 
cept all satisfactory applications as offered. 
It is, therefore, earnestly advised that Friends 
make as early application this summer as 
practicable, so that they may not be disap- 
pointed in securing admission, and in order 
that the College may have on its list of stu- 
dents a large proportion of members of our 
own Society. 

All applications should be addressed to 

Epwarp H. Maaiiu, President, 
Swarthmore College, Delaware co., Pa. 
Martua G. McIivarn, 
M. FisHer LoneGstrReETH, 
Isaac H. CLorHier, 
Committee on Admissions. 


RE-BUILDING SWARTHMORE.—The follow- 
ing subscriptions and contributions have been 
made since last report, or having been sent 
directly to the Treasurer at different times, 
have not been previously acknowledged : 





Blizabeth ‘P. Post...:....crescccoccsccssocescccees $100 
Catharine M,. Willis............-:0.sceeeeseeesees 25 
Tip in, Willetts. ..cccccssesces .cooscccccccsccccesseces 100 
BTID. Wi ClB onc ccecciccccsscesscsccoccscccceoessess 100 
JOHN J. Kersey... o..ccee- csscsrecscessceessessessees 100 
Sarah K. a sasaicaeniceananinnipeiiincten smien 25 
Calvin Taggart...........c.cccccccccccecsccerscvess 25 
Elizabeth oes PLAY... serccccccccseerereserees 5 
Wn FE. TREO 1 cccec sec cccensccesesiseceeces 100 
Swarthmore Alumni Association (for 
Library )..0........sccceceeeeees ceseeeserenssenesenes 1,500 
Phebe Paxson........ssseseseee-e Laat eadecwpineteees 50 
Charles W. Hancock......-+.....+s9+ aidaaieess 25 
Joseph E. Gillingham. ......:+0008 sse-0 esses: 500 
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James R. Willets..........cceeccecesecsesssecees 100 
C. C. Daw 0n....... .cccccccccescreeecccccecesessess 20 
Hancock & Levick ........cccseceeceecsesee veeeee 150 
Eliza J. Hancock........cc.scccccccscresevesceeees 25 
David Trainer. ..........cccccccsssesescocccccsovenes 50 
Stephen Darlington...........cceecceeeeeeseeeees 25 
James C. Parrish. ...........0..ssccscccssecee sees 300 
Isaac Stephens (additional)............+-++++ 200 

$3,525 
Previously reported. .......2...+0+ ssssesees 74,370 
WM esscreceressesrennonninoment $77,895 


The building is now rapidly approaching 


completion, and it is generally acknowledged 


will be far more imposing in appearance than 
before, nearer fireproof, more convenient in 


interior arrangement, and in every way better 


adapted for its uses. To secure these improve- 
ments added outlay was necessary, and while it 
is not possible at this time to state the amount 
of deficiency, it will probably be somewhere be- 
tween $30,000 and $50,000, which amount it 
will be necessary to secure in the early fall to 
enable the managers to pay for the building 
and the complete furnishing, which the pros- 


‘pect of a large number of students renders 


necessary. 

Those interested in having our College 
start on a substantial basis, with enlarged 
opportunities for usefulness, are urged to for- 
ward their subscriptions as early as practi- 
cable, as well as to secure aid from others, 
and thereby in measure lighten the labors of 
those who have the great work in charge. 

Subscriptions in future should be sent only 
to Rosert Bipp.xe, Treasurer, 

513 Commerce Street, Philadelphia. 
Tsaac H. CLoruier, 
Chairman of Finance Committee. 





DIED. 


CADWALLADER.—On the morning of 
Sixth month 17th, 1882, at her residence near 
Dolington, Bucks county, Pa., Ann Cadwal- 
lader, in the 67th year of her age ; @ member 
and overseer of Makefield Monthly Meeting. 


CALVERT.—On Sixth month 28th, 1882, at 
Newtown, Del., Reece G. Calvert. 


CORNELIUS.—On the morning of Sixth- 
day, Sixth month 23d, 1882, after a protracted 
illness, at her home in the Val ey, Mary 
Ann Cornelius, in the 81st year of her age. 


HOOPES.—On the evening of Sixth month 
29th, 1882, Amy A., daughter of the late Jasper 
Hoopes; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Philadelphia. 


RIDGWAY.—On the morning’ of Sixth 
month 25th, 1882, Job Harvey, son of the late 
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Daniel P. Ridgway, in the 53d year of his age; 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia. 

SEAL.—On Sixth-day, Sixth month 23d, 
1882, Lydia Seal, aged 84 years; for many 
_— an elder of Wilmington Monthly Meet- 
ng. 


(a ner pe a OE I= SE PNA RSNA 
NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Origin of the Name Arbor Vite.—Thos. Mee- 
han called attention to the fact that the origin of 
the name arbor vite, as applied to the well- 
known evergreen tree thuja occidentalis, 
seemed to be enveloped in mystery; at all 
events, most modern botanists seem to know 
little or nothing about it. The earlier writers 
held that the name referred to the relationship 
of the tree to the savin juniper, formerly used 
in the preparation of incense during religious 
ceremonies. Later writers content themselves 
by suggesting that the name was given to the 
tree because it is an evergreen, an explana- 
tion which would be decidedly more satisfac- 
tory were the tree the only evergreen in 
existence. 

The speaker having noted the statement of 
Ray that the species was introduced and dis- 
tributed in Europe by Francis I under the 
name of arbor de vie, he had searched in the 
chronicles of Verrazano and of Jacques Car- 
tier for further light on the subject of the 
name. He had been rewarded by learning 
that the men under the command of the lat- 
ter were severely afflicted with scurvy while 
camping in the neighborhood where Montreal 
now stands. They were reduced to a deplor- 
able condition before they learned from an 
Indian that a preparation from the leaves of 
an evergreen growing abundantly around them 
would effect their cure. The prescription, 
having been administered, was found to have 
the desired effect with gratifying promptness. 
It is in the highest degree probable that a 
plant which had produced such desirable 
results when administered as a medicine would 
not only be sent home by the explorers, but 
that it would be sent with a name worthy of 
its properties. The date of the introduction 
of the tree into Europe and that of Cartier’s 
expedition nearly correspond. Moreover, the 
tree is even now the principal evergreen in 
the vicinity of Montreal, and it has been 
stated by Rafinesque that a preparation of 
the leaves was in use among the ectonte In- 
dians as a remedy for scurvy. It is, there- 
fore, more than probable that the thuja occi- 
dentalis was sent over to Europe by Cartier, 
and that the name arbor vite was given to it 
by him in recognition of its health-giving vir- 
tues. 

‘The President, Dr. Leidy, stated that the 
name arbor vite had been applied by the 


older anatomists to the arborescent arrange- 
ment of the white matter of the cerebellum, 
which could be observed wherever a section 
is made through this portion of the brain. A 
surface thus exposed bears some resemblance 
to the flattened foliage of the thuja, and may 
have some bearing upon the origin of the 
name arbor vite as applied to it. The ana- 
tomical designation had been in use long be- 
fore the time of Francis I—From Proceedings 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences. 





The Mediterranean Depths.—It is now com- 
pletely proven that the organisms found in the 
Mediterranean Sea are either specifically iden- 
tical with those of the Atlantic, or exhibit only 
such slight differences that even non-evolution- 
ists can credit their descent from oceanic forms. 
Not only have many forms supposed to be 
peculiar to the ocean been found in the Med- 
iterranean, but orgapisms supposed to be con- 
fined to the latter have been met with in the 
Atlantic. Brisinga, that beautiful star-fish 
which the Scandinavian naturalists style “ the 
jewel of the goddess Freya,” is among the 
forms found by the Travailleur in the 
Mediterranean, and many species entirely 
new to science were also discovered. Yet the 
feature that most of all struck the attention 
of the staff of naturalists connected with the 
Travailleur was the poverty of the depths 
of the Mediterranean as compared with those 
of the open ocean, and also as compared with 
its own coasts. The bottom throughout, to 
the depth of more than eight thousand feet, 
is composed of a uniform homogeneous, sticky 
mud, without so much as a pebble in its com- 
position. No gulf-stream, no currents, agitate 
and renew the deep waters of this inland sea, 
but eternal calm reigns below the surface- 
stratum, as is well evidenced by the fact that, 
at all depths below two hundred meters, the 
waters have a uniform temperature of 13° 
Centigrade (about 55° Fahrenheit). In many 
places the bottom was covered with the deli- 
cate shells of small pelagic mollusks (Hyalea 
Carinaria, etc.) — Christian Register. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Wells’ comet has passed its perihelion and 
greatest brightness without being seen by a 
great many people.. When it showed its 
great tail at the time of its discovery, at an 
immense distance from the sun, there seemed 
to be sufficient ground for expecting a bril- 
liant display. This expectation has been 
disappointed for two reasons. One was its 
close passage to the sun, so that when bright- 
est it was obscured by his rays, rising and 
setting nearly with him, and hence above the 


horizon only in the daytime. But a more @ 
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important reason, one uniqne in cometary 
history and which will doubtless be a great 
assistance im getting at the true nature of 
comets, is afforded by his behavior when sub- 
jected to spectroscopic gaze. The first accounts 
from Europe, where it was studied more care- 
fully than here, were that its spectrum was 
continuous, indicating solid or liquid matter, 
or possibly gas in a great state of compression 
only ; whereas all previous comets have shown 
& spectrum in which the prominent feature 
was bright lines, indicating a self-luminous 
and rarefied gas. If later accounts are to be 
relied on, a spectrum of bright lines has since 
developed itself; but, instead of telling of a 
hydro-carbon, as in all previous cases, the 
lines indicate the presence of vaporous sodium 
and iron. Hence we see a cause for its fail- 
ure to become very bright. 


In other comets the easily volatile hydro- 
gen and carbon of the head have been excited 
by approach to the sun, and have streamed 
away, forming the conspicuous tail. In 
Wells’ comet, even the approach within 
5,000,000 miles failed to vaporize to the same 
extent its more permanent materials, and 
hence there was no brilliant display ; while, 
however, an important addition has been 
made to our knowledge of comets. The head 
of the comet was distinctly seen by the naked 
eye. It may be doubted whether the tail ever 
was. 


Of the planets during the coming month, 
Mercury has passed the sun to the west and 
will be a morning star. On the 19th it will 
be at its greatest distance from the sun, rising 
about one hour and twenty minutes before 
him, and visible as a star of the second mag- 
— A telescope will then show it half 
ull. 


Venus will continue to move to the east 
among the stars away from the sun. She is 
approaching us and will continually increase 
in brightness. When she comes back again 
in her path she will go just between us and 
the sun, making the transit of Twelfth mo. 2d, 
which will be certain, weather permitting, to 
be well observed in the United States. On 
the 14th she passes within about a degree 
from Alpha Leonis (Regulus) in the Handle 
of the Sickle. 


Mars is also moving eastward among the 
stars, having now passed Regulus. He will 
diminish in brightness but may be readily 
followed by the naked eye, and his change of 
place among the stars, noted by his ruddy ap- 
pearance. On the 26th he almost occults Ura- 
nus, and those with small telescopes may 
readily find the latter planet by its close 
proximity. 

Jupiter and Saturn are morning ‘stars. 


There is nothing of particular interest to 
notice with regard to them. 

Of the bright stars, Arcturus will be seen in 
the evening just a little west of the meridian, 
high up towards the zenith. Close to the 
horizon, in a line with Arcturus and the 
zenith, is Spica in Virgo. Continuing the 
same line beyond the zenith, towards the 
northeast, we come to the brilliant Vega in 
Lyra, and farther to the north is Deneb in 
Cygnus. The Dipper is west of the meridian 
and Cassiopeia just opposite Polaris. The 

roup of stars in the south is the constellation 

orpio, conspicuous in which is the bright 
Antares. Altair in Aquila is Yising in the 
southeast. Preceding Arcturus is the little 
cluster of stars constituting Coma Berenices, 
and on the meridian, just south of the zenith, 
is the semicircle of stars which make up Co- 
rona Borealis.—Phila. Public Ledger. 





THE ORAL METHOD. 


Dr. Wayland, editor of the National Bap- 
tist, visited the “ School for the Oral Instruc- 
tion of Deaf Mutes (on Seventeenth street 
below Chestnut) recently. The account he 
gave of what he saw is so interesting that we 
present it to our readers : 


This school is a branch of the large insti- 
tution at Broad and Pine. It was commenced 
in October last. None of the twenty-six pu- 
pils could speak, or read by the lips, or knew 
the alphabet. When this is considered, the 
progress that has been made must be regarded 
as truly wonderful. It was not only the 
ignorance of ‘the pupils that had to be over- 
come and dispelled, but their minds were in- 
active, and they had no hopefulness, no sense 
of their own ppwers; it was necessary, first, 
to create in them the idea that they could do 
something. After this idea was created, and 
after they had learned that there is such a 
thing as speech and oral communication, a 
great step had been gained. 

But all that has been won only at a great 
outlay of patience on the part of the teachers. 
It is needless to say that the teachers were 
women; men would become bankrupt in 
tact, and patience, and resource long ago. 
but women are by nature teachers—freemen 
of the Divine guild. 

Five lads of about 12 were reciting in 
arithmetic. The teacher would give the ques- 
tion slowly, word for word, articulating 
with the utmost distinctness, and, as each 
word was uttered, the class would repeat it 
after her, at the same time writing it down 
on the slate; then the teacher would call for 
the answer, and there would be the utmost 
emulation among the pupils as to being the 
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first to reply. ‘Thus, at the same time, the| lieve that there is no tax that would be paid 
power of oesiiien, of articulation, of cal-| more readily than money wisely and honestly 


culating, and of writing were exercised. 

Then the teacher gave some exercises thus : 
“Show me a cow;” and the pupil would go 
to the wall and show on a picture the figure 
of a cow; on being asked to show a hat, the 
pupil pointed to a hat in the hand of a 
visitor. Then the teacher held up a flower, 
and said: “ What is this?” to which the pu- 
pil replied. 

Then there was an exercise in calisthenics, 
the pupils repeating after the teacher, one— 
two—three, and giving the action suited to 
the word. ‘Of course this served to divert 
and rest the pupils, and also to accustom 
them to the intelligent use of their muscles, a 
great thing for them to acquire. 

Another thing which the pupils have to 
be taught is to breathe. It is a wonderful, 
though lamentable fact, that all their lives 
long these little fellows had been breathing 
without knowing how. In fact, they had not 
been breathing at all; they had just been 
drawing the air in and out. But this is not 
breathing. 

The pupil is taught to inspire regularly, 
fully, so as to inflate all the lungs, and then 
to expire regularly, slowly, so that he can 
economize his breath and can supply just the 
amount that is demanded for the pronouncing 
of words. To show him how to expel the air 
while speaking, the teacher would take the 
pupil’s finger and hold it in front of her lips, 
so that he could feel the expiration of the air. 
Then she would make him look into her 
mouth and observe the position of all the 
organs, and notice the motion of the muscles 
of the throat. 

There is one good feature about this mode 
of instruction. It demands the constant and 
close attention of the pupil. He cannot allow 
his eye to wander for a moment. If there 
were no other advantage in the method than 
its influence on the character of the pupils, 
its awakening of the mind, its arousing the 
ambition, its making the pupil feel that there 
are possibilities, that he may be like other 
people, that he is a part of the world, the re- 
sult would be worth the labor. But, in addi- 
tion, this training puts him in the way of 
earning a living, and makes him a positive 
gain to society instead of a burden. 

The great, the only drawback to the oral 
method of instruction is the expense. It is not 
possible for a teacher to care properly for 
more than a few pupils. But, in matters of 
this kind, where the question is of restoring 
the pupils to the ranks of humanity, and of 
making them aaa it appears to us 
that a great and ric 
not to count the pennies too closely. We 


commonwealth a, | 


spent in teaching the dumb to speak.—Na- 
tional Baptist. — 


From the New York Tribune. 
WORK OF THE JUNE STORMS. 


The recent examination in the Signal Ser- 
vice Office of 600 tornadoes recorded during 
the past eighty-seven years shows that these 
destructive storms occur most frequently in 
June. They are more frequent in April than 
in July, and May and in September than in 
August. The records also show that while 
tornadoes occur generally between 5 and 6 
P. M., no hour of the day is entirely free from 
them. Each storm-cloud travels from 12 to 
60 miles an hour, the average of the path of 
destruction being 1,085 feet. The wind 
within the vortex sometimes reaches a velocity 
of 800 miles an hour, the average velocity 
being 392 miles. ;Tornadoes always move 
eastward, but may be swayed from side to side 
during their progress. The States in which 
these storms have been most frequent, accord- 
ing to the records referred to, are named 
below : 


State. Period. Tornadoes, 
GROOTTIR 500<ccmecccnsccecceccccesece 1854-1881 35 
PIE ccihnicibuininiansinnneosoensie 1854-1881 54 
I inks coinsenssveduenseesets 1852-1880 7 
ii ace see eabatceenbnapesiee 1854-1881 31 
Nah ace cated 1859-1881 62 
I . ccseasccmenenonsil 1814-1881 44 
I sien emaioe 1831-1881 35 
SED ccthischbencceeeiaeeeccc aunts 1823-1881 28 


This table shows that within 67 years 8 
States have suffered from 316 tornadoes, or 
more than half of the entire number recorded 
during 87 years. The weather for the first 
half of the present year agrees well with the 
conclusions drawn from the examination of 
the tornado records. Although during the 
month of May terrific hail-storms occurred 
on nearly every day, there were no general 
tornadoes. 

On June 1, much damage was done by high 
winds and heavy rains to trees and fences in 
the neighborhood of Birmingham, Iowa, and at 
Paola, Kan., the crops were injured consider- 
ably by a hail-storm lasting half an hour. 
In the northern and central parts of Wiscon- 
sin there were heavy white frosts on the 2d, 
while at Dubuque, Iowa, Watertown, Wis., 
Springfield and Clinton, IIl., heavy rains 
prevailed, with hail at Watertown, and 3.79 
inches of rain at the Illinois capital. On 
June 3 and 4, the wind was high over Lake 
Michigan and two or three schooners were 
wrecked, the entire crews of two being lost 
within sight of the shore. On the 4th a de- 
structive hail-storm visited the southeastern 
part of Virginia and the northeastern part of 
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North Carolina, several houses being blown 
down and large trees being uprooted. Four 
lives were lost, and the cotton, wheat and 
corn crops were badly damaged. In North- 
ampton County, N. C., the hail fell to the 
depth of several inches, some of the stones 
weighing halfa pound. At Laredo Tex., on 
June 8, hail fell for half an hour, and several 
houses were unroofed and otherwise damaged. 
One man was wounded by falling walls, and 
another was beaten to death by hailstones. 
Great damage was done to the crops and 
the sheep in the neighborhood. 

On the 9th the railroads in the northwestern 
part of Missouri were torn up in places by a 
waterspout, the holes being 30 feet deep in 
some places. On the 10th heavy rain-storms 
visited Red Oak and Burlington, Iowa, and 
several counties in Illinois, causing floods in 
the small streams and washing away bridges. 
At night a waterspout swept over Denver, 
doing a great deal of damage. Several houses 
near the South Platte river were swept away 
and five or more lives were lost. On the 12th 
the rainfall at Louisville measured more than 
0.75 of an inch in one hour, and on the fol- 
lowing day an inch of rain fell during a 
thunder-storm. Late on the 13th a heavy 
rain-storm east of Clinton, Ill., damaged the 
raiiway tracks considerably. By the break- 
ing of a bridge over the Wabash one man 
was killed and two engines were wrecked. 
Early on the 14th the northeastern part of 
Indianapolis was flooded and several small 
cottages slong Pogue’s Run were carried away, 
ten or fitteen inmates being drowned. Other 
buildings were damaged by water also, the 
total loss being about $250,000. On the 
same day heavy rains fell in southern Indiana 
and Ohio, the waters of the Little Miami ris- 
ing three feet at Loveland, Ohio, in an hour. 
The damage to the railroads injured by the 
rain amounted to over $100,000. Between 
Indianapolis and Guilford, Iud., four bridges 
were ruined on the Cincinnati, St. Louis and 
Chicago Railroad. Many grain fields were 
flooded, and near Lawrenceburg, Ind., over 
5,000 acres of corn land was washed out. On the 
same day the telegraph poles near Sidney, 
Neb., were blown down for a distance of 
several miles, and much damage to the rail- 
roads was caused by washouts. At Eminence 
Ky., the crops were injured by a heavy rain 
and hail-storm, during which a barn was set 
on fire by lightning and destroyed. On the 15th 
a small tornado visited Preble county, Ohio, 
without doing much damage but at Frank- 
fort, Ky., a large distillery valued at $75,000, 
was set on fire by lightning during a thunder 
and hail storm, and destroyed. On the 16th 
a violent hail-storm ‘passed over Dubuque, 
Towa, “solid chunks of ice,” says one writer, 




















“from the size of a marble to that of a cocoa- 
nut, demolishing every skylight in the city 
and breaking 
Numbers of the stones weighed from 8 to 10 
ounces, and some at least 15. Some of the 
stones were shaped like dice, with rings like 
cornelians, others were in round bunches, 
with small protuberances like pop-corn balls. 
Some of them had bits of gravel and blades 
of grass embedded in them.” 
measurement,” .says another correspondent, 
“some of the stones were from 9 to 11 inches 
in circumference and from 3 to 4 inches in 
diameter. They were as large as saucers, but. 
the great bulk were about the size of an 
orange.” Scarcely a house in the city escaped 
some damage, the total loss being about 
$5,000. Hail and torrents of water fell on 


windows indiscriminately. 


“ By actual 


the same day in Indianapolis, and hundreds 


of shade trees were blown down or badly 


damaged by the whirling wind which pre- 
ceded the rain. Several buildings were struck 
by lightning. At and near North Vernon,, 
Ind., a thunder-storm ruined many grain 
fields and lightning tore out the end of a 
house. Some damage was also done at Chi- 

cago by lightning. 

On the 17th Iowa was visited by a tornado 
which caused a loss of between $2,000,000. 
and $3,000,000 worth of property and over 
100 lives. Between 300 and 400 people 
received wounds that were not fatal, and over- 
1,500 people were left homeless, some of them 
losing everytifng. At Grinnell 160 houses 
were destroyed, the loss reaching about $500, 
000. The brick and stone buildings of Iowa 
College were destroyed, the loss being $75,000. 
The average width of the tornado was half a 
mile. Many farms were completely ruined. 
In some instances, it is said, houses were 
carried up 1,000 feet in the air, and flocks of 
cattle were carried thousands of feet and then 
dashed to the earth. Many thousand cattle, 
horses, hogs, aud other animals were killed. 
The storm was marked by all the character- 
istics of tornadoes, and some of its work was 
of a kind that is performed only by unusually 
terrific storms. Mast of the property lost. 
was uninsured. 

On the 20th the Missouri and Kansas bor- 
der for over 150 miles was visited by a severe 
wind and rain-storm, the whole country being 
flooded. Three men were drowned, and the 
crops were badly injured or destroyed. On 
the 22d parts of Illinois, lowa, Miunesota and 
Wisconsin were visited by storms of wind and 
heavy rain. Three men were killed at Findley, 
Ill., by lightning, and one woman was killed 
at Whitehall, Wis., and one near Henderson, 
Minn. On the 23d the damage at Cleveland. 
by the storm-wave from the lake, evidently 
produced by a tornado, was $30,000. One man 
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was drowned. On the same day wind and 
heavy rain-storms at Morrison, II]., and in 
Livingston county, Mich., did great damage 
to trees, crops and bridges. On the 24th and 
25th wind and rain-storms visited Iowa, 
Kansas, Southern Indiana, Central Nebraska, 
and Dakota. The work of these storms was 
much like that of other local storms already 
mentioned, but there were several lives lost. 
Three children were killed in Saunders county 
Neb., five persons in Clay and Kossuth coun- 
ties, Iowa, and two men at Osceola, Iowa, 
while three men were fatally injured at Ker- 
win, Neb., and a boy at Indianapolis. The 
Platte Valley, in Nebraska, was flooded, to 
the great injury of crops. The loss in Omana 
was about $50,000, and in the State about 
$150,000. At Indianapolis the loss was 
about $5,000, and at Emmetsburg, Iowa, the 
damage to houses and crops was about $25,- 
000. On the 26th the town of Frenchburg, 
Menitee county, Ky., was almost entirely 
swept away by floods following a heavy rain 
storm, and six lives were lost. One man was 
killed at Kansas City, Mo., on the 27th dur- 
ing a severe thunder-storm, and on the same 
day Elktown and La Crosse, Wis., were 
visited by wind and hail storms, and at Cash- 
ton, Wis., five houses were destroyed during 
a tornado. On the 28th three houses were 
struck by lightning at Decatur, Ill., and the 
low lands near Plano, Ill., were inundated by 
a rain-storm lasting eleven hours. On the 
30th heavy storms prevailed in®Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri and Wisconsin, doing much damage 
to crops and other property. In all of these 
storms the railways suffered from washouts. 





TRUE FREEDOM. 


Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free. 


They are slaves, who fear to speak 

For the fallen and the weak : 

They are slaves, who will not choose 

Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 

From the truth they needs must think ; 

They are slaves, who dare not be 

In the right with two or three. 
—Hymans of the Spirit. 





A SONG OF THE COUNTRY. 
J. STUART BLACKIE. 
Away from the roar and the rattle, 
The dust and din of the town. 
Where to live is to brawl and to battle, 
Till the strong treads the weak man down ; 


Away to the bonnie green hills, 
Where the sunshine sleeps on the brae, 
And the heart of the greenwood thrills 
To the hymn of the bird on the spray. 


Away from the smoke and the smother, 
The vale of the dun and the brown, 
The push and the plash and the pother, 
The wear and the waste of the town! 
Away where the sky shines clear, 

And the light breeze wanders at will, 
And the dark pine wood nods near 

To the light-plumed birch on the hill. 


Away from the whirling and wheeling, 
And steaming above and below, 
Where the heart has no leisure for feeling, 
And the thought has no quiet to grow. 
Away where the clear brook purls, 
And the hyacinth droops in the shade, 
And the plume of the fern uncurls 
Its grace in the depth of the glade. 


Away to the cottage so sweetly 
Embowered ’neath the fringe of the wood, 
Where the wife of my bosom shall meet me 
With thoughts ever kindly and good. 
More dear than the worth of the world, 
Fond mother with bairnies three, 
And the plump-armed babe that has curled 
Its lips sweetly pouting for me. 
—Christian at Work. 





CHOOSING CHILDREN’S NAMES. 


The New York Sun has some ideas con- 
cerning the selection of children’s names: 
“It is, indeed, a very important matter, the 
selection of a boy’s Christian name. If he 
becomes great, he will, of course, make his 
name great, whatever it may be. A very, 
very small proportion of boys, however, will 
become great. Even if the boy does overtop 
his fellows, a name which fastens itself on the 
memory, if distinctive, simple, dignified and 
harmonious with the surname, is one he will 
be grateful for in manhood. A pretty name 
and a suitable name can be easily selected for 
a girl. Care, however, should be taken to 
avoid those which are merely fanciful, which 
do well enough for babies or pet dogs, but 
which do not become a young woman or a 
dignified matron. No more beautiful names 
for girls can be found than those furnished 
by the Saxon ancestors of so many of our 
population. Frequently as they are used, 
they never are common-place, but sit well on 
women, whether they are young or old, beau- 
tiful or attractive, chiefly because of moral 
charms. Of all things, avoid the silly nick- 
names girls so generally go by now,—the 
Mollies, Minnies, Carries, Lillies, Gussies, 
Tinies, and other appellations of the nursery 
transformed into the written names of grown 
women. They are not regular names, but 
pet diminutives, by which it is impertinent 
for anybody but their nearest friends to call 
girls who are grown. They lack the dignity 
suitable for womanhood. Nor is it safe to 
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name girls after moral qualities and after 
flowers, which in after life they may not con- 
spicuously display, or which they may not at 
all suggest in physical and other respects. 
Harsh names are of course to be avoided. 
They are not consonant with feminine loveli- 
ness. The homely names of the past, fre- 
quently used though they be, generally have 
a dignity and a suitability which do not be- 
long to appellations borrowed from poetry or 
romance or fashion. They are the safest, the 
most satisfactory in daily use, the most beau- 
tiful in the long run, if they are chosen with 
judgment; and, moreover, by means of them 
the appellations of ancestors are transmitted. 
You will be much more apt to go wrong if 
you hunt for some peculiar name for a girl 
than if you take one of those sweet names by 
which, with more or less variation in form, 
according to language, the great mass of 
women in times past have been known.” 


I BELIEVE that few things would more 
completely modify our lives than habitual 
thanksgiving. Suppose that, instead of confin- 
ing our grace to one meal in the day, we were 
each to say in our hearts a little grace after 
each successive occupation. To a loving 
heart, even the merest trifle becomes precious 
when accepted as a token of care for our 
welfare ; and so every blessing of mortal life 
may be taken as proving the tender mercy of 
Him whom we may reverence and love beyond 


the noblest and nearest of earthly friends.— 
F. P. Cobbe. : 





test of the true criticism in the light of the 
facts and principles of this actual, work-a- 
day world. 

Sas has received little if any real 
enrichment from opium eating. Granting 
that the “ Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” 
the “Raven,” and “Kubla Khan” were 
largely inspired by the poppy juice, what 
thoughtful critic would class these with the 
strong, healthy poems which live on from 
age to age because they are full of sweet- 
ness and light? It is doubtful if these weird 
creations, as a whole, are ever highly es- 
teemed by sound and balanced intellects, ex- 
cept for the music of their rhythm, or as 
studies of the effects of a diseased imagina- 
tion. It is the immature or the abnormally 
developed mind that regards them as mas- 
ter-pieces. “The Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner” contains stanzes of genuine and 
healthy poetry, but these may well be credi- 
ted to those periods when the grasp of the 
tyrant upon‘the mind of Coleridge was slack- 
ehed, and his soul looked out through clearer 
eyes upon nature, man, and God. The con- 
fessions of De Quincy, however original in 
thought or grave in language, are unhealthy 
in tone and influence. It is not through 
morphine inspiration that writers can lead 
us to the sweet spring waters and the gol- 
den fruits of nature. As soon as the drug 
begins to drone its lullaby and lap the senses 
in a waking dream, the eyelids droop, the 
pupils contract, the eye grows dull, and the 
veil comes down between the soul and all 
things exterior to it. How can one in such a 
condition see as they are “this goodly frame, 
the earth; this most excellent canopy, the 
air; this majestic roof, fretted with golden 
fire?” How can an opiumized brain rightly 
perceive the motives and influences which 
act upon men, or even see accurately the 
phenomena of its own action?. The opium 
eater is unable to see things as they are. 
Clear sunshine is twilight to him. His per- 
ceptions and sympathies are dulled. The mist 
in which he enshrouds himself shuts out from 
his soul the true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world. It would 
contravene au eternal law—that law which 
has been, is, and ever will be the only 
basis for the attainment of great success and 
high reward, if merely swallowing a white 
powder or a dark gum can make it possible 
to achieve great things in any field of work. 

“Tn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread ’”’—that is the immutable, the unescap- 
able ordinance. Who ever has, who ever 
can evade it? Genuine, solid, and lasting 
results are reached only by honest and severe 
labcr—not by morphine stimulation, nor by 
any false or easy way whatsoever. And to 
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OPIUM EATING. 
BY L. E. KEELEY, M.D. 


As a rule the opium habit does not result 
directly from the exhibition of the drug by 
the physician, but indirectly from the self- 
administration of it by the patient after the 
doctor has ceased to prescribe it. But the 
fact that opium and morphine do exert 
such marvelous power in quieting physical 
pain, and the other fact, already referred to, 
that writers on the opium habit depict the 
sensations caused by the first moderate doses 
of the drug in such glowing terms, make it 
necessary to insist with great emphasis that 
in the mental exhilarations and enchant- 
ments produced by the poison of the poppy 
in the first stage of the opium habit, there 
is an element of deceit and falsehood. The 
strength which the drug seems to give is not 
real strength. The narcotic ecstacies do not 
bring genuine fruits. The thinking which 
one does while lulled by morphine witchery 
is not nearly so original or brilliant as it ap- 
peared when it flashed through the dreamer’s 
semi-consciousness. It will not endure the 
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attempt to set aside this perpetual, unchang- 
ing law of nature and of God, by resorting 
to opium magic, is to enter upon a life 
tinged at its beginning with unreality and 
falsehood, and surely tending to failure and 
despair.—Selected. 


FRIENDS HOME FOR CHILDREN. . 

A special trip to Cape May by the wa 
of the West Jersey Railroad on been = 
ranged by the managers of this excellent in- 
stitution, and they wish the attention of 
Friends called to the subject. The oppor- 
tunity is a very desirable one, as it gives a 
chance to see and spend several hours at 
this pleasant and attractive seaside resort at 
a very low cost, besides aiding the treasury 
of the Home. Very liberal arrangements 
have been made with the officials of the rail- 
road. The excursion will occur on Seventh 
month, 22d. Round trip ticket—adult’s, $1.00; 
child’s (5 to 12 years), 50 cents. Tickets can 
be obtained of Thomas J. Whitney, Treasurér, 
1123 Chestnut street ; at Friends’ Book Store, 
1020 Arch street ; or of any of the managers. 


ITEMS. 
THE British Ministry are resolved to take 


immediate steps for the protection of the Suez 
route to India. 


A TELEGRAM from Montreal saysthe French 
Catholic clergy of that city “‘ are taking decided 
steps against the liquor traftic.”’ 


INFORMATION has been received at Madrid 
from Alexandria, that Egyptian bands have 
attempted to cut the Suez Canal. 


THE Coroner's inquest at Long Branch on 
the victims of the recent railroad disaster has 
resulted in a verdict charging the railroad 
company with ‘‘gross <a culpable negli- 
gence.”’ 


MR. GLADSTONE, Mr. Tennyson, the Bishop | 
of Winchester, and Lord Coleridge have written 
letters to the London Society for the Protec- 
tion of Animals from Vivisection, expressing | 
sympathy with its work. 


THE -Light House Board gives notice that 
a fog bell struck by machinery has been estab- 
lished at the southern extremity of Warwich 
Neck, Rhode Island. It will be sounded once 
every 20 seconds during thick and foggy 
weather. 


Ir is understood that the coronation of King 
Kalakahua will take place early next year. 
The Hawaiian government is considering the 
expediency of introducing Japanese into the 
Islands, also colored immigrants from the | 
United States. 


On the 3d inst., the steamer Scioto, with an 
excursion purty on board, collided with a tow- | 
boat near Mingo Junction, Ohio. One hun- | 
dred persons are reported drowned. The 
disaster is attributed to the drunkenness of 
some of the officers of the bout. | 
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On the 5th inst. two men were killed and 
several persons injured by a tornado at Colum- 
bus, Kansas, and on the Ist, the hail storm and 
waterspout at Manitou Springs, Colorado, is 
said to have caused a loss of $100,000 in damage 
to buildings alone. Many horses and cattle 
were lost. 


AT A recent Cabinet meeting Secretary 
Folger reported that 60,000 Chinese laborers, 
now under contract in Cuba, and desirous of 
returning to China, have applied for permis- 
sion to pass through the United States. The 
question was discussed, and the conclusion 
reached that under the provisions of the recent 
Chinese Bill, the permission could not be 

ranted. This forces the Chinese to go home 
by way of England. 


THE small-pox is proving very destructive 
in the Indian Territory. At Ockmulgee there 
have been 30 cases to date, of which 5 have 
proved fatal and 10 are believed to be past 
recovery. At Muskogee more than 200 cases 
have been reported, nearly all fatal. Many of 
the deaths have resulted from the lack of 
nurses and physicians. In isolated localities 
throughout the Territory the ravages of the 
disease have been even more fearful than at 
the principal points. 


A SPECIAL bulletin published by the Census 
Bureau, the number of males of voting age in 
the United States in 1880 was 12,830,349, of 
whom 1,487,344 were colored (blacks, Indians, 
Chinese, and Japanese). Other bulletins give 
the number of native-born and foreign resi- 
dents in the United States, from which it ap- 

rs that a very small proportion of the in- 
habitants of the Southern States are foreign- 
born in ae with the proportion in any 
other part of the country. In the four States of 
Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee the percentage of foreign-born is 
only seven-tenths of one per cent. 


THE following despatch has just been re- 
ceived:  “ Irkutsk, July 5th, 4.15 A. M.—Have 
—_ arrived from Yakutsk, with Captain Berry, 
Mr. W. H. Gilder, of the Rodgers, and Engi- 
neer Melville, Ninderman and Noros, of the 
Jeannette, after a journey of twenty-four days. 
We were unfortunate enough to miss Lieu- 
tenant Harber between Olekman and Yakutsk. 
We passed each other on steamer during the 
nigbt. Melville found a letter at Olekman 
from Harber requesting his return, but Mel- 
ville thought that Bartlett could supply all 
information about the Lena Deita. At his. 
own request, and by Captain Berry’s permis- 
sion, Ensign Hunt, of the Rodgers, left the 
party at Olekman to join Harber.” 


NOTICES. 
QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Seventh mo, 25. Western, at meee, Pa. 
om a. 


27. Caln, at East Caln, 
Westbury, Westbury, N. J. 


FAIR HILL MEETING. 
First-day, Seventh month 16th, at 3 P.M., 
at the residence of E. W. Fogg, No. 28389 north 
llth street. 





